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THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 
THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY 
AND COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
ALBANY 


October 19, 193] 
TO THE TEACHERS AND PUPILS OF NEW YORK STATE 


ITH all the world we mourn the death of Thomas Alva 

Edison. No passing of a monarch could have occasioned 
more widespread interest than did that of this unassuming citizen. 
He had no desire for pomp or power, yet he reigned for years in the 
realm of science. With bold imagination he was swift to pursue an 
idea, and with tireless and patient research he strove to make it a 
practical reality. So wide was the scope of his inventions that they 
affect at every turn the comfort, the convenience and the progress of 
our people. As a scientist he will appeal always to the imagination, 
but we also may well consider him as a man. Simple, generous and 
kindly by nature, his domestic relations were impeccable and ideal, 
and form a beautiful chapter in his life’s history. He was patri- 
otic, loyal and energetic in his support of our institutions. He was 
a strong character and a devoted American. 

We may consider him an alumnus of our great state school 
system, for The University of the State of New York conferred 
upon him its highest honor, the degree of doctor of laws. Many 
may remember this unique feature of the Convocation of 1916. 
Each seat in Chancellors Hall was equipped with a telephone, and, 
through this electrical appliance which he helped to perfect, the 
degree was conferred upon him in Albany and acknowledged by him 
from New Jersey. In honoring him the educational forces of New 
York honored themselves, and now join in the universal sorrow over 
the removal from our midst of our foremost citizen. 

Very sincerely yours 
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Commissioner Graves Confers Honorary 


Left to right: Dr Frederick G. Banting, Dr Ray 
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Health Education Discussed in Convocation Addresses 


Addresses by outstanding leaders in the field 
of health education made the 67th Convocation 
of The University of the State of New York 
held on October 15th and 16th in Chancellors 
Hall of the State Education Building one of the 
notable educational meetings of the year. At 
each of the three sessions a different phase of 
the central theme was discussed. 

An innovation at this year’s Convocation was 
the holding of the first session in the afternoon 
rather than in the evening and the transferring 
of the reception from the afternoon to the even- 
ing of the first day. This allowed more time 
for the reception, which was held in the 
Rotunda of the State Education Building and 
added greatly to the social side of the 
Convocation 


“ Health Education and the Public Welfare’ 
was the theme of the first session, which was 
held on the afternoon of October 15th. The 
session was opened by Vice Chancellor James 
Byrne, who introduced as the presiding officer 
Dr Samuel P. Capen, chancellor of the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. The pro- 
nounced by the Right Reverend A. J. 
president of Fordham University. The speakers 
Banting 
Dr Ray 


was 
Hogan, 


invocation 


at this session were Dr Frederick G. 
of the University of Toronto, and 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior and 
president of Stanford University. 

Speaking on the subject of “Medical Re- 
search,” Doctor Banting declared that the 
greatest need of medical research is men and 
that, while research men are born and not made, 
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training aids in developing research 
He illustrated his statement regard- 
ing research methods by reference to his dis- 


proper 
workers. 


covery of insulin as a cure for diabetes. Doctor 
Wilbur’s address was on the subject “ Health 
Instruction the Best Social Insurance.” Declar- 
ing that ignorance is still the greatest opponent 
of sound personal and public health, he urged 
that public schools teach the facts of health and 
said that society can receive greater dividends 
in health, comfort, security of home and com- 
munity from providing health knowledge than 
in any other way. 

Following these two addresses came the 
impressive ceremony of the conferring of hono- 
rary degrees upon Doctor Banting and Doctor 
Wilbur. Commissioner of Education Frank P. 
Graves conferred the degrees. Music at this 
session was furnished by the a capella choir of 
the Nott Terrace High School in Schenectady. 

The session on the morning of October 16th 
was devoted to a discussion of “ The Place of 
Health Fducation in the School Program.” 
Regent William Leland Thompson opened the 
Wood of Teachers 
presided Dr 
and 


session and Dr Thomas D 
College, Columbia University, 
Clair E. Turner, 
public health at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, speaking on the subject “ The Place 
of Health Teaching in a Progressive Program 
of Modern Education,” told of studies made to 
determine methods of teaching health and out- 
lined principles that should apply to all forms 
of health teaching. Instruction should be posi- 
tive, Doctor Turner said, and responsibility for 
developing health should be turned 
over to pupils so far as practicable. Jay B. 
Nash of New York University outlined “The 
Place of Physical Education in a Progressive 
School Program,” and Dr Herbert S. Weet, 
superintendent of schools at Rochester, ex- 
plained “ The Place of Health Education in the 
Superintendent Weet 


professor of biology 


activities 


Schools of Tomorrow.” 
expressed the belief that the schools of the 
effective 


future will show amazing gains in 
health instruction. The a capella chorus of the 
Albany High School and the symphony 


orchestra of the Albany High School presented 
musical selections at this session 

The third 
October 16th, 
Madill, Regent of the University 
Parran jr, State Commissioner of Health, was 
the presiding officer. Addresses on “The 
Maladjusted Child in the Schoolroom” by Dr 


session, on the afternoon oi 


opened by Dr Grant C 


Dr Thomas 


was 
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Farrand 


President Livingston 


Lawson G. Lowrey, director, Institute for Child 
Guidance of New York City, and on “ Some 
Practical Health Problems of the Junior High 
School Students” by Dr Esther Richards, psy 
Hopkins University, were 
summary of the Convocation 


chiatrist of Johns 
followed by a 
addresses by Dr Livingston Farrand, president 
of Cornell Doctor Lowrey dis- 
cussed some of the emotional responses in the 
child to a school situation which lead to difficul- 
ties. Doctor Richards declared that education 
as a whole and public school medicine as a 
whole are still committed to a policy of trying 
to make the child fit grades and programs rather 
than arranging grades and programs to fit child 
organization of 


University. 


needs She urged greater 
school systems on the basis of differentiating 
reach with comfort 


Selections by the 


goals which children can 
and a sense of satisfaction 
women’s chorus of the New York State College 
for Teachers at Albany added to the pleasure 
of the session. The benediction was pronounced 
by the Reverend Arthur R. McKinistry, rector 
St Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church of 


of 
The Convocation was adjourned by 


Albany. 
Vice Chancellor Byrne 
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The large attendance at each session of the 
Convocation indicated the interest school men 
and women had in the program. 

Among those registered at the Convocation 
were 39 city and village superintendents of 
schools, 86 district superintendents of schools, 
133 principals of elementary and high schools, 
42 supervisors and directors of education, 55 
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representatives of colleges and universities, 19 
representatives of normal schools and teachers 
colleges, 28 elementary and secondary school 
teachers and 61 others. 

Because of the interest in the addresses 
abstracts of those for which manuscripts have 
been received are printed on the following 
pages. 


Abstracts of Convocation Addresses 


MEDICAL RESEARCH 
DR FREDERICK G. BANTING 
Banting-Best Professor of Medical Research, 
University of Toronto 

There are still many problems to be faced by 
the medical and scientific world. The greatest 
interest of the moment is not in what has been 
accomplished but in the task of the future. 
We still have many diseases which baffle the 
medical profession. Advancing civilization with 
its industrial development is introducing new 
problems which must be solved. 

The greatest need of medical research at any 
time is men. We need have no fear of a situa- 
tion if we have man power and brain power to 
meet it. Research men are born, not made. 
The research man is fundamentally inquisitive — 
not about things that everybody knows, but 
about things which nobody knows. The child 
starts out in life with an inquisitive mind but 
the average child is satisfied and contented by 
the answer given by an adult. The child soon 
loses that inquisitive quality if he is suppressed. 
As a child grows older it is not always in his 
best interests to answer his questions, but he 
should be encouraged to answer them himself 
as far as possible. There is no doubt that 
many children who have natural research minds 
lose the gift by improper training or lack of 
cultivation. Our modern system with 
the large number of children placed under the 
care of one teacher, and the standardized course 
of training does not permit of encouraging 
originality, but great care should be taken not 


school 


to suppress it. 

Research workers must imaginative 
minds and natural powers of observation. The 
essential qualities to be looked for in a research 


have 


man are honesty, common sense, balanced en- 
thusiasm, self-confidence, tenacity, system and 
method in keeping notes and in planning and 


carrying out experiments, and unreserved devo- 
tion to the problem in hand. 

As I said before, I believe that 
workers are born, not made, but I also believe 
that proper training can help a great deal. 
Possibly the greatest thing that a teacher can 
give a student which will help him in after-life 
is inspiration. A great number of research men 
are produced in the high school where some 
kindly, inspiring teacher stimulates their imagi- 
nation, arouses their curiosity and trains their 
powers of observation. The majority of 
scientific workers have had the research talent 
awakened at the university. Of all the courses 
in the university the medical course provides the 
best training in the powers of observation, de- 
duction and recording of findings. It is in 
postgraduate work that the real training for the 
research man is obtained. 


research 


At the present time there is a vogue for ob- 
taining postgraduate degrees. In every labora- 
tory there are M. A. and Ph. D. students en- 
gaged in research. The student believes that 
the Ph. D. degree gives him a rank and stand- 
ing which will enable him to better his position. 
Since almost all universities prescribe research 
work in their Ph. D. degree these students 
present themselves to the laboratory. Many of 
this type of student have not the qualities to 
make them research men. Much time is wasted 
in the effort to try to make them something 
that they are not. Possibly one of the worst 
features of the postgraduate degree is the thesis 
which is frequently published. 

Research in its broadest terms is the search 
for truth. The truth in science can be found 
only by trial or experimentation; but before the 
trial is made there must be a reason for its 
execution. This is to be found in an idea. The 
idea is the most valuable thing in research. 
Ideas never come to a man who accepts every- 
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hears without mental reservation. 


thing he 
They never come to the careless nor to those 


who never ask why. They never come to the 
man who is satisfied with science as it is today. 
Ideas come only to the man who asks why and 
who tries to answer his own questions. They 
come to the man who thinks about the facts 
that he reads and observes. It is not the man 
who has knowledge alone who becomes the re- 
search man, but rather the man who is able to 
utilize the knowledge which he has. Knowledge 
alone is not power. Thinking is power. 

Through the ages there has been accumu- 
lated a vast amount of knowledge. Facts have 
emerged from fiction by trial and experimenta- 
tion. }.ever has there been such an impetus to 
science as at the present time, and never before 
has there been so much hoped for and expected 
of medical science. Too frequently we judge 
the prosperity of a country by its trade and 
commerce, but to my mind there is no better 
barometer of national progress than science and 
research. Dumas, the eminent French chemist 
and teacher of Pasteur said “The future be- 
longs to science: woe to the nations who close 
their eyes to this fact.” 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION THE BEST 
SOCIAL INSURANCE 
DR RAY LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior 

Health is a term we use to express a state of 
well-being and a capacity todo. It means more 
than the absence of evident disease. The 
presence of health in mind and body determines 
the height to which individuals may climb and 
nations aspire. Each conscious person has the 
day to day task of living in a certain physical 
frame. He can not transfer to a new one. He 
can not be sent back to the factory for new and 
up-to-date parts. Each person must work with 
what he has in the way of body equipment. 
By understanding his own body, and by knowl- 
edge of pertinent facts, it is possible for each to 
steer a course with the minimum of friction and 
the maximum of results. Organized groups of 
individuals either as families, communities or 
nations, likewise use facts in going 
forward. 

Through centuries of patient and clear-eyed 
study we find ourselves custodians of informa- 
tion that has made a new world possible. The 
grip of terror that has held man tight since the 


may 
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dawn of life has been loosened for what we call 
civilized peoples, but it has by no means been 
eliminated. 

In spite of the prodigious progress in the 
field of public and of private health, in spite 
of anesthesia and modern surgery, we find a 
considerable number of our people refractory 
to the opportunities given them by 
Our organization for the application of knowl- 
edge to the immediate needs of an individual 
or of a community is still inadequate and has 
never been founded on a sound basis of eco- 
nomics. Besides, in each of us still 
remains remnant of the old belief in 
magic, and in a certain number, magic com- 
pletely replaces science. 

If society is to advance through the advance 
of health, we must prepare the minds of ou 
boys and girls so that they will know not only 
what to expect but be able to distinguish the 
genuine from the This 
through the teaching of health 
This is an easy phrase to say, but it describes 
one of the most difficult forms of education. 


science. 


there 
some 


false. can be done 


and hygiene 


Ignorance is still the greatest opponent of 
sound personal and public health. If in 
public school we can teach the facts of health, 
we can see a new generation facing with under- 
standing the problems of the body 
from those fears that have haunted the 
race throughout the Health 
should be approached from the standpoint of 


our 


and free 
human 
ages. education 
health rather than from that of disease. 

The great 
makes it necessary to deal in broad terms and 


variability between individuals 
in averages in connection with much health in- 
struction, health and health 
We no longer need to speculate and guess in 
We know, for science 


advice services. 
many fields of health. 
has taught us. It is true that we must present 
an ever-changing front as 
Most important of all is it that our 


new information 
comes in. 
children shall get a biological viewpoint in 
looking at life. 

From the standpoint of public health, there is 
much that can be done for the public. There 
is, however, much that the public alone can do 
How much the public will do 


How 


for themselves. 
depends upon 
much they will be able to absorb of the existing 
knowledge depends upon the kind of training 
Unless they have 


how much they know. 


they have had in the schools. 
learned to recognize the significance of fact it 
is not likely that they can be guided in the right 
channel. 
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Looking at the various forces operating in 
our country for the improvement and advance 
of our society we naturally turn to education 
as the most dependable method to get results. 
We are grasping the fact that education is not 
a mere transfer of information from one mind 
to another, but that it is a manifold process by 
which a growing person learns how to operate 
under his own power and will. Particularly in 
the sphere of health we must learn by doing, 
and what we do must be done with under- 
standing. 

Reason, example, experiment, observation in 
the field of nature study and biology will lay 
that solid basis for health which is needed. 
Society can get greater dividends in happiness, 
comfort, security of home and community from 
applied health knowledge than in any other way. 


THE PLACE OF HEALTH TEACHING 
IN A PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 
OF MODERN EDUCATION 
DR CLAIR E, TURNER 


Professor of Biology and Public Health, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 


Accepting health as a fundamental objective 
of education, we ask ourselves what should be 
taught, where, when and how. We are think- 
ing of health teaching, of course, not as a 
process by which the pupil is compelled to 
memorize facts, but as an organized program 
of instruction and training which will develop 
right health behavior, made easy by correct 
attitudes and eventually supported by a knowl- 
edge of the facts involved. 

At the close of the World War, the modern 
program of health education in schools had yet 
to be developed. Our plans for research in 
this field were made with the advice of that 
pioneer in public health, the late Professor 
William Thompson Sedgwick. 

We arranged to conduct some studies in the 
Malden public schools. An expert classroom 
teacher was employed. We began work with 
about 500 lower grade children. We did our 


best to plan a good program of training and 
instruction and personally directed the class- 
room activities, recording completely the class- 
room experiences and pupil reactions. 
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Growth records were kept for this group of 
children and also for a control group of about 
500 children who were not receiving special 
health training. 

We sought to answer the question: Can 
health be taught? 

In the field of method, we have built a pro- 
gram upon the assumption that the public school 
should begin its health training in the lowest 
grade and develop health training as rapidly as 
possible, gradually increasing responsibility as 
the child becomes older, and supplying him 
from grade to grade with the supporting facts 
which make health behavior reasonable, and 
which will enable him as an adult to determine 
sound health procedures when confronted with 
new situations. 

Educational principles which we believe apply 
to all forms of health teaching are: 

1 Emphasis is placed upon what to do, not 
upon what not to do. Teaching is positive, not 
negative. 

2 Responsibility for developing health activi- 
ties is turned over to the pupils so far as 
practicable. 

3 Care is taken not to hold the child respon- 
sible for the improvement of conditions over 
which he has no control. 


4 Pupil successes rather than failures are 
emphasized. 

5 The teacher helps the child to see that the 
ultimate reward of health practices will be 


found in growth, improved physical accomplish- 
ment and other concrete evidences of health. 

6 The imitative tendency of children makes 
it important that teachers try to set an example 
of healthful living. 

7 The child should think of health as asso- 
ciated with conduct, not as merely a subject of 
instruction. 

8 The fundamental health habits 
developed before the child is old enough to 
understand the scientific reasons for practising 


must be 


them. 

9 Because of the varying needs of children, 
the teacher should adapt her program to the 
particular group with which she is working. 

10 Since health involves training, repetition 
is necessary. 

We find that health is taught in three ways: 
through cooperative activities, through routine 
procedures and through classroom activities. 
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Underwood & Underwood Studios 
Dr Jay B. Nash 


OF PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
PROGRESSIVE 


PLACE 
TION IN A 
SCHOOL PROGRAM 


THE 


DR JAY B. NASH 
Professor of Education, School of Education, 
New York University 
Strictly speaking there is no such thing as 
physical education, or more properly, no such 
thing as “physical” activity as it is under- 
stood in the popular sense. No activity involves 
merely the muscular mechanism. Each activity 
not only the whole neuro-muscular 
also the neuro-affective. In 


involves 
mechanism, but 
other words, in activity we have involved not 
only muscles and nerves but emotions. Hence, 
it is impossible to think of any activity as 
merely “ physical.” 
Physical education 
the symbol or name for a group of activities. 
Briefly, physical education is the administra- 
tive or teaching division of education that is 


activities then becom: 


concerned with the vigorous total body activi- 
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ties as distinct from the manual, musical and 
science activities and the tool subjects. 

The program of physical education in the 
progressive school should carry 


with it some 


intimations. 

The first intimation should be that the indi- 
vidual must build health. It can 
not be given to him; it can not be bought. It 
There 


for himself 


is as free to the poor as to the rich. 

are no short-cuts. It is built in activity. 
The second intimation is that there must be 

body conditions which there are no 


handicaps—no body drains to block this build- 


under 


ing process. 

The next intimation is that the body-building 
process goes on only under the conditions of 
joy. Therefore, joy becomes a sign of good 
education and an objective 

The next intimation is that this body-build- 
ing process is at its peak in the upper elemen- 
tary and junior high schools, and that it is 
largely built by the end of adolescence. 

Another intimation is that the real objective 
of athletics is the building of good citizenship 
drives, establishment of guest-host relationships, 
the promotion of friendliness. 

The next that 
athletic program which is based merely upon 
the winning of games, puts athletes under a 
terrific strain and neglects the great mass of 
In this connection it should 


intimation is much of our 


the student body. 
also be noted that with the emphasis merely 
upon the winning of games, citizenship quali- 
ties which are so inherent in athletics are 
entirely sacrificed. 

It must be apparent that physical education 
in a progressive school program must lay the 
foundation for health by motivating in the 
child long hours of vigorous physical activity 
under wholesome conditions. These conditions 
must assume the absence of bodily drains and 
the emotional strains typified by worry, fear 
and pain. 

Physical education must also, in this pro- 
gressive school program, make its contribution 
objectives of education, primarily 
In this whole procedure 


to other 
character development. 
physical education represents a process while 
character and health represent objectives or 
outcomes of education. Ultimate results which 
are high on the scale of 
primarily upon leadership. School officials and 
the community at large judge the 
physical education program upon the basis of 
actual results achieved by the leaders in the field. 


values will depend 


should 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Board of Regents Awards 
Honorary Degrees 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary 
of the and the honorary degree of 
doctor of science conferred upon Dr 
Frederick G. Banting of the University of 
Toronto, at the session of the 67th Convocation 
of The University of the State of New York 
on Thursday afternoon, October 15th, in Chan- 
cellors Hall, State Education Building, Albany. 
The degrees were conferred in behalf of the 
Regents of the University by Dr Frank P. 
Graves, President of the University and State 
Commissioner of Education. Doctor Wilbur 
was presented for the degree by Regent John 
Lord O’Brian and Doctor Banting was pre- 
sented by Regent Grant C. Madill. 

The remarks of President Graves in conferr- 


Interior, 
was 


ing the degrees follow: 

R AY LyMAN Wixsur: Well has it been said 
that “responsibilities gravitate to the person 
who can shoulder them and power flows to the 
man who knows how.” The truth of this in 
your case was first recognized by your alma 
for not content that you should follow 


mater, ; 
your chosen profession of medicine, she im- 
pressed you into her service, increasing the 


responsibilities placed upon your shoulders until 
she made you her honored president. But even 
then the flood of responsibilities devolving upon 
you was not stemmed, and Stanford University, 
cherishing too deeply your association with her 
to give you up, has from time to time released 
you temporarily for a larger service for your 
state or country. Power has indeed been given 


you to meet the responsibilities you have under- 
taken — the problem of developing a great uni- 
versity, of 


race relations, of better housing 
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facilities, of the cost of medical care, of the 
protection of children, and of the conservation 
in war and in peace of food, of oil, and of the 
health of our people. Like Cincinnatus of old, 
your country has summoned you to service in 
high places and like him you have cheerfully 
sacrificed your personal and professional desires 
to respond to the call. It is indeed fitting that 
honor should be paid you. President of Stan- 
ford University, Secretary of the Interior of 
the United States, physician, educator and public 
servant, the Board of Regents of The Univer- 
sity of the State of New York has delegated to 
me as President, the pleasant duty of conferr- 
ing upon you the honorary degree of doctor of 
laws, in token of which I hand you this diploma 
and place upon your shoulders this hood of 
royal purple and gold. 

FREDERICK GRANT BANTING: We welcome 
you with pleasure as a representative of that 


great dominion whose borders touch our own 
and with whom we have lived in peace and 
amity for more than a century. We feel a 


neighborly pride in your war service that sent 
you home invalided with the Military Cross for 
valour. We have an equally deep admiration 
for the moral courage with which, having seen 
a vision, you dared all to follow it. The trail 
you took was not long and you were fortunate 
at the age of 30 to find yourself at your goal. 
But Emerson has said that “good luck is 
another name for tenacity ef purpose” and in 
discovering insulin as a remedy for a disease 
called incurable, we realize that you combined 
with tenacity of purpose, an open mind, un- 
bounded enthusiasm, infinite patience and high 
professional skill in research. You have 
received signal honors from your alma mater, 
your province, the great Dominion of Canada, 
and the world at large, but tr anscending all 
these is the gratitude spreading out in constantly 
widening circles from the hearts of those to 
whom your discovery has brought alleviation 
from suffering and a new hope. Surgeon and 


physician, benefactor of mankind, the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York, 
under whose fostering care your profession is 


practised in this State, through me as Presi- 
dent, bestow upon you the honorary degree of 
doctor of science, in token whereof I hand you 
this parchment and place upon your shoul iers 
the appropriate hood of the University. 


Newton M. principal of the Sara- 


toga Springs High School, was elected president 


Connolly, 


of the Tri-County Schoolmasters Association at 
a meeting on October 8th in Ballston Spa. 
Bernard A. Murphy of Whitehall was elected 


vice president and Ray W. Smith of the Burnt 
Hills-Ballston Lake High School elected 


secretary. 


was 
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Abstracts of Convocation Adresses 


(Continued from page 55) 


THE PLACE OF HEALTH EDUCATION 
IN THE SCHOOLS OF TOMORROW 


DR HERBERT S. 
Superintendent of Schools, Rochester 


WEET 


This paper will be confined to the discussion 
of one fundamental principle and two condi- 
tions that are regarded as indispensable to the 
more effective work in health education that we 
confidently expect in the schools of tomorrow. 

The principle is the fact that the health edu- 
cation needs of every individual child are under- 
stood and met with an inspiring degree of 
success. It is clearly the obligation of every 
school and of every school system to ascertain 
the causes that lie back of the failure of every 
child to make normal progress, not simply in 
formal education but in health education and 
in character education as and then to 
remedy those causes so far as it is humanly 
possible to do it. This is obviously an ideal, 
but no school system worthy of the name can 
fail to hold before it an ideal less challenging. 

The first of the two conditions which are 
likewise essential to the more effective health 
education work that we expect in the schools of 
tomorrow is a common sharing on the part of 
all teachers of the responsibility for the success 
of our health education program. 

The second condition has to do pro- 
visions by which the fullest possible application 
in the daily life of the child may be made of 
the instruction given by the school. This seek- 
ing out of opportunities by which the child may 
actually live what the school can teach is so 
obviously vital that it seems like carrying coals 
to Newcastle to discuss it. At best the school 
can supply comparatively few such opportuni- 
ties. We can not feed these children, we can 
not clothe them, and we can not regulate sleep- 
ing conditions in the home. At the same time 
we know that except as these matters can be 
intelligently regulated all our public school 
efforts in the direction of health education 
amount to comparatively little. Are the schools 
of tomorrow going to be increasingly effective 
in their work of health education because of an 
increasing realization of this essential condition? 

It seems to me that there is indisputable evi- 
dence that these conditions are bound to be 
increasingly improved. Let me give two or 
three reasons for this feeling. First of all is 


well, 


with 


the consciousness of school people of the abso- 
lute necessity of securing such conditions. A 
second is the increasing amount of scientific 
information physicians, 
school nurses, special teachers of health educa- 
tion, and the like, and what is of equal import- 
ance, the adaptation of that information to the 
maturity of the child. The upon 
things that may possibly be of benefit to the 


provided by school 


emphasis 


child long after school days are over is rapidly 
giving way to an emphasis upon those things 
which his immediate health needs require. <A 
third is the whole adult education movement 
and particularly that phase of it which deals 
with parental education. This State Education 
Department is exercising a leadership in this 
direction both in the field of adult education 
and in the field of health education that is of 
invaluable benefit to the local communities of 
the State in their effort to bring to the homes 
of the community this vast amount of knowl- 
edge of child life and of child nurture that 
until been 
available. 

In no one of these points which I have tried 


comparatively recently has not 


to discuss have we scarcely more than scratched 
the surface at the present time, but there is 
every reason to believe that the 
tomorrow will show little short of 
gain in these fundamentals to effective health 
education. It is all a great challenge and a 
sacred obligation in one of the most funda- 


schools of 


amazing 


mental interests of childhood, and I have every 
confidence that the schools of tomorrow will 
increasingly meet both the challenge and the 
obligation. 


SOME PRACTICAL HEALTH PROBLEMS 
OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 
DR ESTHER RICHARDS 
Psychiatrist, Johns Hopkins University 
Junior high school is a place where teacher 
and doctor have a opportunity to 
study health as it is affected by all sorts of 
strains accumulated from relations within the 
home, from educational mismanagement in the 
lower grades, from the pressure of discontents 
and misdirected energies, and repressed ambi- 
failures crystalizing at 
is a 


marvelous 


tions, and continuous 


puberty into a wealth of difficulties. It 
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stage in the school journey that calls for the 
best team work that behavioristically intelligent 
and socially minded doctors and teachers and 
school nurses can offer. 

Under the influence of our elaborate systems 
of grading we should be able to weed out at 
least the outspoken intellectually and physically 
handicapped, and yet they continually waterlog 
our city schools and are present in rural schools 
to even a far greater degree. To be sure, we 
have made some progress with the creation of 
special classes for sight and hearing conserva- 
tion, and special classes for the undernourished 
and heart invalided, and for marked 
degrees of intellectually handicapped. But edu- 
cation as a whole and public school medicine 
as a whole are still committed to the policy of 


classes 


trying to make the child fit grades and 
programs rather than arranging grades and 
programs to fit child needs. Our job is to 


consider early in individual school life what 
goals the child will probably be able to reach, 
and plan as far as possible for these goals. 
Raising the age of compulsory school attend- 
ance is of slight moment unless we can be sure 
that the adolescent is better off in school from 
16 to 18 years than he would be at work. 
The special work permit is a godsend to a 
large percentage of junior high school misfits. 
The organization of educational systems on 
the basis of differentiating goals children are 
able to reach with comfort and a sense of satis- 
faction is hardly yet in its infancy. Its growth 
will depend upon our willingness to face 
unflinchingly the great numbers of children who 
so differ from the average biologically, 
intellectually and temperamentally that they 
need special help of some sort. Educational 
studies give figures ranging from 7 per cent to 
50 per cent of public school children needing 
such amplification of existing curriculums. 
The cost of these special educational facilities 
seems prohibitive at first glance, and yet one 
feels that administrative experts will in time 
find ways and means of adapting a great deal 
of the present equipment of school organiza- 
tions to the needs of special education. The 
intelligent expenditure of money for this 
purpose seems at least as economically sound 
as money spent in running large numbers of 
children through educational processes com- 
pletely unsuited to their needs with sublime 
faith that well-appointed buildings and imposing 
somehow or other educate 


The 


curriculums will 


children even if they do not learn to read. 
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burden of these school misfits falls inevitably 
upon the community from which they come. 
Beneath the strain of vocation, civic relations 
and family responsibilities they bend and break 
into a wealth of social and public health 
problems concerning which we talk and legis- 
late in vain. We have grasped the fact that 
early attention to physical handicaps in children 
reduces the community load of organic disease 
in adults, but we can not seem to see that 
behavioristically misfitting boys and girls are 
material that feeds our courts and family case 
work agencies and psychopathic hospitals and 
correctional institutions. 

The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was the first great 
deliberative body on child welfare that placed 
social and mental health on the same basis as 
physical health. Doctor and teacher and public 
health nurse and social worker and psychologist 
and psychiatrist are working toward common 
goals of health, but each knows too little about 
what the other is doing towards constructive 
opportunities for giving individual childhood its 
best chance of development. We need each 
other in our business and the school child needs 
us. 


Convocation Gavel Was Made 
from Tree Hamilton Planted 
The gavel which Vice Chancellor James 
Byrne used at the opening session of the 67th 
Convocation of The University of the State 
of New York on October 15th connected this 
1931 meeting with the earliest days of the 
Board of Regents and The University of the 
State of New York. The gavel was made 
from a tree which Alexander Hamilton, one 
of the first members of the Board of Regents, 
estate in New York City 
Thirteen trees were 
each of the 


planted upon his 
following the Revolution. 
planted by Hamilton, one for 
original colonies. 

The gavel was presented to Vice Chancellor 
Byrne by Dr Charles N. Cobb, who retired as 
supervisor of science in the State Education 
Department in December 1927 after 50 years 
of public service, 34 of which were in the 
Department. Learning that one of the 13 trees 
had fallen, Doctor Cobb obtained permission 
to use a part of it to have a gavel made. 

Incidentally, the 1931 Convocation was the 
53d consecutive Convocation that Doctor Cobb 


has attended. 
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Regents Pay Tribute to Late Doctor Sullivan 


A resolution expressing appreciation of the 
distinguished service of the late Dr James 
Sullivan and extending sympathy in his death 
was adopted by the Board of Regents at its 
meeting on October 15th. The resolution was 
proposed by Regent Roland B. Woodward of 
Rochester, and reads as follows: 


On May 21, 1931, by reason of long-continued 
ill health, Dr James Sullivan was obliged to 
tender his resignation as Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Higher and Professional Education. 
The Regents accepted his resignation with 
genuine regret and expressed at that time their 
deep appreciation of his ey service 
and their heartiest good wishes for his enjoy- 
ment of the leisure he so richly deserved. He 
was a patient and philosophic sufferer and he 
bore his great affliction with rare courage. For 
a time his extraordinary will made it seem as 
if he might be restored to comfortable health. 
He was stricken again, however, on October 6th 


and died on October 8th without regaining 
consciousness. 
Doctor Sullivan was a man of very unusual 


mold. He had fine scholarly training and in- 
stincts and was an active and even an intense 
intellectual force throughout his life He 
served every cause which aroused his interest 
unsparingly and with a high level of disinter- 
ested devotion. He was a discriminating and 
an exacting scholar and he had small sympathy 
for shallow thinking or timid conduct. His 
rugged, outspoken character, his courageous in- 
dependence of mind and his acute critical sense 
gave him distinction among educated men every- 
where. 

The Regents are proud of the contribution 
the example of his useful and forceful life 
makes to the general store of American ideals 
and good citzenship. They record anew their 


Oswego Teachers Contribute 
to School Relief Fund 


Contributions of $6782 made by 146 of 
the 149 teachers of the Oswego public school 
system to a fund to be 
school committee. The 
State Teachers 
Boy 
Christmas 


were 


distributed by an 
emergency fund is to 
be used for contributions to the 
Welfare Scouts 
Seal 


emergency medical 


Fund, Oswego Hospital, 
and Girl Scouts, Red 
campaign, Salvation Army, 
and dental supplies and service and for food 
enrolled in the 


Cross, 


and clothing for children 


Oswego public schools. 


appreciation of his career as teacher, scholar, 
historian and professional leader, and extend to 
his family their profound sympathy in the com- 
mon loss of one who left a rich inheritance of 
character and accomplishment to his day and 


generation 
State Examinations Board 


The Board of Regents reappointed Dr Arthur 
High School, 
Examinations Board; 


L. Janes, principal of Flushing 
as a member of the State 
and appointed to the same 
W. Howard Pillsbury, superintendent of schools 
at Schenectady to succeed Superintendent Ernest 
C. Hartwell of Buffalo, and President Henry T. 
Moore of Skidmore succeed Dr 
Henry Noble MacCracken of 
The appointments are for terms of five years. 


board Superintendent 


College to 
Vassar College 


The Board also made appointments to ad- 
visory councils as follows: 
Owen D. 


term of five 


Museum Council: Young, re- 


appointment, for a years from 

October 1, 1931 
Medical Council: D 

of medical department, 


r Edward W. Koch, dean 
University of Buffalo 
for a term of five years from October 1, 131 

William Mansfield, 


for a term of five 


Pharmacy Council: dean, 
Albany College of Pharmacy, 
vears from October 1, 1931 

Albert H. Hooker of Niagara Falls was re 
appointed a member of the State Board of 
Licensing for Professional Engineers and Land 
five years from 


Surveyors for a term of 


October a 1931. 


Merchant Marine Academy 
Receives New Class of 45 Cadets 


Twenty-two cadets were graduated from the 
New York State Merchant Marine Academy at 
the exercises held on October 14th at the Mari- 
Exchange in New York City. A new 
45 cadets was received in the 
Most of the mem- 
up-state boys. 


time 
fourth class of 
academy on October 15th. 
bers of the entering 
There were 150 applications for entrance. The 
students admitted to the academy were selected 
from those standing highest in a competitive 
examination held throughout the state on 
September 24th. 


class ar¢ 
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Court Upholds Constitutionality of Central School Law 


The Court of Appeals on October 23d affirmed 
without opinion the decision of the Appellate 
Division, Fourth Department, upholding the 
constitutionality of the central school law in 
the case brought by Homer C. Gardner against 
the board of education and other school officials 
of Central School District 1 of the towns of 
Sweden, Ogden, Parka and Clarkson in Monroe 
county and Clarendon and Murray in Orleans 
county. The case, known throughout the State 
as the Brockport case, has attracted widespread 
interest since all the central schools established 
throughout the State are affected. 

The original case was an injunction action 
brought by Mr Gardner, a resident taxpayer of 
the central district, to enjoin and restrain the 
board of education of the district and its col- 
lector and also the county treasurer of Monroe 
county from collecting taxes upon his property 
levied by the board on September 20, 1927. 
The action was based primarily upon the claim 
that section 180 of the Education Law relating 
to central schools is unconstitutional. This sec- 
tion reads as follows: 

The Commissioner of Education is hereby au- 
thorized and empowered to lay out in this State 
in any territory exclusive of a city school dis- 
tricts conveniently located for the attendance 
of scholars and of suitable size for the estab- 
lishment of central schools to give instruction 
usually given in the common schools and in high 
schools, including instruction in agriculture. 

The Commissioner of Education had special 
interest in the case since in attacking the law 


on the ground of unconstitutionality the plaintiff 
claimed particularly that section 180 empower- 
ing the Commissioner to lay out central school 
districts delegated to him legislative powers con- 
trary to the Constitution. 

The case was first heard in the Supreme 
Court of Monroe county, where after trial be- 
fore Justice S. Nelson Sawyer as official 
referee, the case was dismissed in June 1930. 
An appeal was taken to the Appellate Division, 
Fourth Department, which on May 6, 1931, ia 
an opinion rendered by Justice Ernest I. Edg- 
comb, upheld the decision of the Supreme Court. 


Considering the claim that section 180 of the 
Education Law unlawfully delegates legislative 
powers to the Commissioner of Education, the 
opinion of the Appellate Division, which now 
has been affirmed, stated: 


The history of our school system reveals the 
fact that for over a century practically all of 
the districts of the State have been laid out by 
some school officer or body under legislative 
authority. This practice has never been held 
violative of the mandates of the Constitution. 

It furthermore stated: 


The laying out of this district by the Com- 
missioner of Education was an administrative 
and not a legislative act. If so, there has been 
no unlawful delegation of the power to legis- 
late. It is urged with much force that there is 
direct authority in the Constitution for the 
grant to the Commissioner of the power which 
he has exercised in this instance, and I am 
inclined to agree with that contention. 


School Busses Exempt from Omnibus Law Provisions 


A vehicle used solely for the transportation 
and from school is not an 
within the purview of the Pub- 


of children to 
“omnibus line” 
lic Service Law, according to a recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of Westchester county. 
The case was that of Joseph De Matteis versus 
Jasper Jones. 

The defendant, who holds a contract for the 
transportation of pupils, operates a bus over 
a portion of the highway on which the plaintiff 
has a franchise under certificate issued to him. 
The plaintiff sought to enjoin the defendant 
from operating the school bus over any por- 


his franchise line. The court held 


tion of 


that the plaintiff has no right to the injunctive 
relief sought by him. 

The case arose under a recent amendment to 
subdivision 28 of section 2 of the Public Ser- 
vice Law and affects many hundreds of school 
districts in which contracts have been made for 
the carrying of school children. In effect the 
decision affirms the ruling of the Public Ser- 
vice Commission that school busses operated 
solely for the carrying of school children are 
not required to have a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity under the Public Service 


Law. 
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Department Issues General Biology Syllabus 


A new syllabus in general biology has 
recently been published by the Department. 
This is a tentative syllabus which has been pre- 
pared as a result of developments in the teach- 
ing of science in the earlier years of typical 
high schools throughout the State. It is a 
direct outgrowth of the work in biology which 
has been carried on in the high schools and is 
also the result of a growing consensus of 
opinion regarding the need of material in the 
field of general biology adapted to the tenth 
year. It is planned to form a sequence follow- 
ing general science, which is being given more 
and more in junior high schools. 

The committee in charge of the preparation 
of the syllabus consisted of the following: 
Ralph C. Benedict, head of science department, 
Haaren High School, New York City; Edna 
Craig, teacher of general science and biology, 
Newburgh High School; Mervin E. Oakes, 
instructor in science education, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; George C. Wood, 
head of department of biology and general 
science, James Monroe High School, New York 
City; Warren W. Knox, state supervisor of 
science, State Education Department, Albany. 

The syllabus is unique in that no specific body 


of factual material is prescribed. The emphasis 


upon large biological truths makes it possible 
to adapt the course to individual needs in rural 
or urban communities. The syllabus also places 
emphasis upon the social 
biology and integrates the field of biology with 
fundamental values in other fields. 


point of view of 


There are 11 units in the syllabus. These are: 
1 Man is 


diverse species 


one species among millions of 
2 There is unity among all living things 
3 Living things and their environment are 
constantly changing 
4 All living things have the same problems 
5 Living different nutritional 


relations to their environment 


things bear 


6 Living things have to be able to relate 
themselves to their environment 

7 Reproduction is race preservation 

8 Variation and heredity are the bases for 
race modification 

9 Man is learning to control and improve his 
environment 

10 Man makes use of biological discoveries 
in understanding his own body and in promot- 
ing his health 

11 The 
phenomenon 


progress of man is a_ biological 





Schoolmasters of Highlands 
Elect Van Kleeck President 


E. R. Van Kleeck, superintendent of schools 
at Walden, was elected president, and Marion 
W. Longman, superintendent of schools at New- 
burgh, was elected vice president, of the School- 
masters Council of the Highlands at its 102d 
meeting at Newburgh on October 9th. Frederic 
W. Singer, principal of the Memorial Junior 
High School, Middletown, was reelected secre- 
tary-treasurer. The committee of 
the organization will also include: Arthur H. 
Naylor, superintendent of schools, Port Jervis, 
retiring president; B. C. Van Ingen, principal, 
Kingston High School; A. P. Burroughs, 
superintendent of Haverstraw; and 
Clarence H. Powell, principal, 


executive 


sch nt Is, 
supervising 


Monroe. Professor Bruce Bennett of the New 
Paltz State Normal School addressed the 
meeting. The next meeting of the council will 


be on February 9th at Newburgh. 


Calendar of Educational Meetings 

New York State Teachers Association, western 
section, Buffalo, November 6th-—7th 

New York State Association of Deans, Elmira, 
November 20th-21st 

State Association of District Superintendents, 
Syracuse, December 3d-5th 

Associated Academic Principals, Syracuse, De- 
cember 28th-30th 

New York State 
Principals, Syracuse, December 29th-30th 


Association of Elementary 


Department of Superintendence of the N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C., February 20th-25th, 1932 


Teachers’ conferences: second district of Erie 
county, Buffalo, November 6th; first district 
of Suffolk county, East Hampton, November 
13th; first, third 
Orange county, Cornwall, November 23d 


second and districts of 
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Niagara University Honors 
Commissioner of Education 


The honorary degree of doctor of laws was 
conferred upon Education 
Frank P. Graves at the diamond jubilee cele- 
bration of Niagara University on October 12th. 
President John J. 


Commissioner of 


In conferring the degree 
O'Byrne said: 

To an educator among educators, a graduate 
of Columbia, holding degrees innumerable, 
earned and honorary, from colleges and univer- 
sities many, and author of well-known books, 
an honored member of honorary societies, a 
professor, dean, vice president, president, of 
several colleges and universities, educator, 
alumnus, trustee, a man of broad liberal educa- 
tion, with added culture from his environmental 
and parental influence, exceptional and cordial 
relationships with schoo!s and colleges, a man 
of national reputation, his knowledge of educa- 
tional problems extensive, his administrative 
ability unquestioned, a Commissioner of Edu- 
cation and President of The University of the 
State of New York, Niagara University pays 
homage where homage is due and today confers 
the doctorate of laws on Frank Pierrepont 
Graves. 

Following the conferring of the degree 
Commissioner Graves gave an address in which 
he paid high tribute to the Vincentian Fathers 
who 75 years ago founded the university. 


Educators Will Discuss 
School Topics in Broadcasts 


The program for the November 11th to 
December 2d radio talks on “ What New York 
State Is Doing for the Education of Your 
Children,” which are sponsored by the New 
York State Teachers Association and broadcast 
from station WGY at Schenectady, Wednesday 
evenings at 7 o'clock, follows: 

November 11th “ How the High Schools Are 
Attempting To Meet the Education Needs of 
Half a Million Boys and Girls in New York 
State,” Dr Harold Campbell, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, New York City 

November 18th “ Extraclass Activities in the 
Junior High School,” Donald M. Tower, 
director of the curriculum, Binghamton 

November 25th “ How Children Are Guided 
in the Junior High School,” Harry J. Linton, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Schenectady 

December 2d “ Does the Public High School 


Prepare for College?” Dr Samuel P. Capen, 


Chancellor, University of Buffalo 


Faculties of Teacher-training 
Institutions Revise Curriculum 


Faculties of the ten normal schools and two 
state colleges for teachers attended the annual 
meeting of the Association of Teachers Col- 
leges and Normal School Faculties held Octo- 
ber 12th in Buffalo. 

Dr Milton G. Nelson of the New York State 
College for Teachers at Albany, was elected 
president of the association. Dr Randolph T. 
Congdon of the Potsdam State Normal School 
was elected vice president, and Ross E. Bowers 


of the Cortland State Normal School, was 
reelected secretary and treasurer. The follow- 
ing were elected to the executive board: 


a J. Director of the Teacher 
Training 
Laurence van den Berg, president, New Paltz 
State Normal School; H. J. Lathrop, Brock- 
port; Henry J. Steele, Buffalo; G. G. McEwen, 
Charles 


Magee, 


Division of the Department; Dr 


Fredonia; Robert T. Greene, Geneseo; 
C. Ward, New Paltz; Joseph C. Park, Oswego; 
Dr Albert E. Fitzelle, Oneonta; Kate M. Hull, 
Plattsburg; and James B. Palmer, Potsdam. 

sessions of the meeting were ad- 
dressed by the following: Dr Harry W. Rock- 
well, president of the State Teachers College 
at Buffalo; Dr H. J. Magee of the State 
Education Department; Dr Edgar W. Knight 
of the University of North Carolina; and Abbe 
The greater part of the pro- 


General 


Ernest Dimnet. 
gram consisted of section meetings in which 
was considered the reorganization of the subject 
matter of the curriculum 

The next meeting of the association will be 
held on October 11 and 12, 1932, in Albany. 


—— 0 


School Bus Transports 
Teachers to Conference 


By transporting teachers by bus to the recent 
county conference of teachers of Cazenovia the 
board of education of the DeRuyter central 
school district saved the district and the State 
more thon $100. One of 
fleet of 
the teachers to the 
Donald Barker reports that the experiment was 
a decided success. 

The DeRuyter central school district covers 
a wide area in the towns of DeRuyter, George- 
town, Nelson and Cazenovia in Madison county, 
Lincklaen and Otselic in Chenango county, and 
Cuyler in Cortland county. 


the largest of the 
take 


Principal 


school busses was chartered to 


conference and 
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Building Plans Approved 


Plans approved by the School Buildings and 
Grounds Division of the Department include 
the following : 
bus $3000 ; 


Conklingville, school 


approved October 16th 


garage, 


South Onondaga, temporary one-room frame 
schoolhouse, $750; approved October 16th 

District 3, Riverhead, Suffolk county, tempo- 
rary addition to present two-room building, 
$1500; approved October 16th 

Mechanicstown, District 11, Wallkill, Orange 
county, supplementary approval to plans for 
new building, $45,000; approved October 19th 

District 14, Leyden, Lewis county, remodel- 
ing of present one-room schoolhouse, $3000; 
approved October 19th 

District 2, Athens, Greene county, toilet addi- 
tions to present schoolhouse, $4000; approved 
October 20th 

Pottersville, new grade and high school build- 
ing without movable equipment, $156,000; 
approved October 23d 

District 8, Fayette, Seneca county, new rural 
school, $3600; approved October 23d 

Greenville, new grade and high school build- 
ing, $270,000; approved October 23d 

Jasper, new grade and high school building 
and its equipment, $85,000; approved October 
23d 

Upper Jay, new grade school building and its 


equipment, $16,000; approved October 24th 


Home Economics Supervisors 
Hold Meeting In Syracuse 


The fourth annual conference of the city 
supervisors of home economics in New York 
State was held in Syracuse October 2d and 3d. 
The program was centered about adult educa- 
tion in homemaking. $17,390.18 of 
federal funds was apportioned to 61 different 
centers for adult work in homemaking, its use 
for promoting this type of education is a matter 
of some importance to those in charge of it. 
The topics of the sessions were publicity, train- 
ing of teachers and improvement of teachers in 
service, and courses of study. There are 23 
cities. with supervisors of home economics. 


Since 
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American Education Week Will 
Stress School Achievements 
The week beginning November 9th will be 
observed in the schools throughout the Nation 
as American Education Week. It is sponsored 
Legion, the United States 
the National Educa- 
In many communities schools 


by the American 
Office of 
tion Association. 


Education and 
keep open house during the week to parents and 
other citizens who are interested in education 
The purpose of this national observance is to 
acquaint the public with the actual work of the 
their 
The program for each day sug- 


schools: their ideals, achievements and 
their needs. 
gested by the National Education Association is 
as follows: 

General Topic: What the Schools Are Helping 

America To Achieve 

Monday, November 9th, In Economic 
10th, In Child Health and 


Progress 

Tuesday, November 
Protection 

Wednesday, November 11th (Armistice Day), 
In Citizenship and Loyalty to Law 

Thursday, November 12th, In Improvement of 
Rural Living 

November 13th, Higher 
Level of Life 

Saturday, November 14th, Through the Enrich- 
ment of Adult Life 

Sunday, November 15th, Through High Ideals 
of Character and Home Life 


Friday, Through a 


Intellectual 


R. S. Jewett Reelected 
Head of School Boards 


Raymond S. Jewett of Mount Vernon was 
reelected president of the Associated School 
Boards and Trustees of the State of New York 
the annual meeting 
13th in 
Northport, 
Clifford, execu 


session of 
12th 
Quackenbush of 


at the closing 
held on October 
Dr Frank 
reelected treasurer, and W. A 
Vice presidents elected at the 


and Syracuse. 


was 
tive secretary 
Stephens, Lancaster ; 
William F. Seber, 

New Rochelle; 
and G. Burchard 


meeting are: George R. 
Guy W. Cheney, Corning ; 
Troy; James H. Anderson, 
Harold L Fuess, Wate rville ; 
Smith, Freeport. 

Edward Villars of Carthage, who has retired 
from the Carthage board of education after 
39 years of service, is succeeded on the execu 
by Dr James T. Ivory of 


tive committee 


Binghamton. 
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Commercial Syllabus 
Divided into Four Parts 


For the convenience of teachers, the commer- 
cial syllabus has been divided into four separate 
pamphlets. Each syllabus contains a complete 
up-to-date outline of the material which should 


be taught in the course. The pamphlets are: 


Commercial arithmetic and economic geog- 
raphy 

Business writing, bookkeeping 1 and 2, com- 
mercial law 

Shorthand 1 and 2, typewriting 1 and 2, busi- 
ness English 

Introduction to business 

The State Education Department has pre- 
pared the following materials for the assistance 
of teachers of business subjects: 

Division Bulletin, 1930, No. 1. To teachers 
of shorthand. A check list of the principles 
of Gregg shorthand 
Bulletin, 1930, 
or phrases 


No. 2. Sentences 
illustrating the 


Division 
containing words 
principles of Gregg shorthand 

Model bookkeeping statement forms for book- 
keeping 1 and 2 

Susiness English reading list 

New requirements for the high school diploma 
in commercial subjects, January 1, 1931 

Letter describing the revised form 
Shorthand local examination, September 1, 1931 

Suggested elementary shorthand examination 

Suggestions on the conducting of examina- 
tions and the rating of Regents examination 


of the 


papers in commercial subjects 





NEW YORK 


Speakers Are Announced on 
Rural Life Program 


Speakers and their topics on the November 
program of radio talks on Rural Education and 
Rural Life sponsored by the Rural Education 
Bureau of the Department and broadcast from 
station WGY of Schenectady on Fridays at 
12.35 p. m. will be as follows: 

November 6th, Jessie Cole, nutrition specialist, 

New York State Department of Health, “In 

Lieu of Television” 


November 13th, Arthur K. Getman, Chief, 
Agricultural Education Bureau, New York 
State Education Department, “ Choosing 


Farming as a Vocation” 

November 20th, Charles L. Mosher, Director, 
Attendance Division, New York State Edu- 
cation Department, “Keep Your Boy in 
School ” 

November 27th, Glenn G. Steele, superintendent 
of schools of the first supervisory district of 
Oneida county, “Equality of Educational 
Opportunity for Rural Boys and Girls” 


Buffalo Teachers Give Aid 
to Underprivileged Pupils 


Continuing the plan inaugurated last year 
Buffalo school teachers will contribute money, 
food and clothing to assure warmth and nour- 
ishment for underprivileged children of the city 
schools. Last year the teachers contributed 
more than $17,000 and gave generous amounts 


of food and clothing. 





Notes from the Field 


The new Francis W. Pennington School in 
Mount Vernon, erected at a cost of $408,000, 
was formally opened on September 14th. 


The dedication of the Newark Valley Central 
School took place on August 29th with 
Edward R. Eastman, editor of the American 
Agriculturist, as the principal speaker. Mr 
Eastman is a graduate of the Newark Valley 
High School. 
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School 


special 


Norfolk High 
approved at a 
The addition 
commercial 


An addition to the 
costing $16,000 was 
meeting on October 6th. 
provide accommodations for the 
department and two additional classrooms. 


will 


The Mont Pleasant High School in Schenec- 
tady was opened for use on September 9th. 
This school was erected at a cost of one million 
dollars and will alleviate the crowded conditions 
in secondary education facilities in that city. 
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